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The 1944 White House Conference on Rural Education was a benchmark from which 
progress was gauged in the 195 ^ National Conference on Rural Education. The sec- 
ond point of the ten-point cnarter designed by the 19^4 Conference stated^ 

"Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory^ modern secondary educa- 
tion. --This education should assure the youth continued progress in his gen- 
eral, plqrsical, social, civic and cultxiral development begun in the elemen- 
tary school, and provide initial training for farming or other occupations 
and an open door to college and the professions," "Q 

Xf "progress in intellectual development" were added to the above statement 
it would still be the benchmark from which gains on the rural high school front 
shoild be ^Judged. 

There has been considerable progress in school district reorganization, 
teachers * salaries, transportation, the educational attainment of rural adiilts, 
and in development of the intermediate unit. There is still much to be done a- 
bout school mergers, teacher in^provement, the problems of the disadvantaged groups 
- - - but the pr im a r y problem of secondary education in rural areas is curricular 
inqprovement of the small high school (imder 3OU students in grades 9 - 12 ). 

While continued attention to school district reorganization is needed, too 
many states have allowed their merger programs to be the only approach to the im- 
provement of rural secondary education. Except for those schools fortunate enough 
to he significantly influenced by the Catskill Area Project in Small School De- 
sign, The Rocky Mountain Area Project, The Texas Small Schools Project and the 
Western States S n m ll Schools Project, most small high schools will continue to 
have woefully weak educational programs, 

adhere are the remote "necessarily-existent" schools numbering in the thou- 
sands, there are the newer schools serving newly reorganized school districts 
(they are larger than the two or more separate schools which formerly served the 
Mt_still small ), and there are the small schools within county unit systems 
as well as in Independent districts which should he merged with neighboring atten- 
dance areas 0:^ school districts. Wherever they are and whatever their status, 
they now seorve youth who deserve to he served better. 

Significant inprovement In the s mall school primarily depends upon the adap- 
tion of the new "project" program designs, a return to community school enphasis, 
and continued Improvement in the leadership at the intermediate and county unit 
level. Especially promising for small school improvement is the technological 
revolution possible in education. 
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The story of secondary education in rural America is essentially the story 
of the small high school • This paper provides background for consideration of 
the small high school and suggests simply that improv^nent of rural education 
Involves continued progress in school, district reorganization, radical improvement 
of the small high school and marked improvement in leadership and services from 
the Intermediate and county unit of school organization. There is no attempt to 
get into curriculum details because the programs of small schools are being 
Considered more directly in other papers. 

PERSPECTIVE 

An excellent review of forty years* (1920-1960) of literature on the small 
high school was contained in Iwamoto's recent survey and from it were drawn 
the following generalizations about the weaknesses of” small high schools. Ten of 
the eleven studies indicated that "the curriculum was poor or the offerings were 
limited." Nine studies referred to teachers as "poorly trained or inexperienced." 
Eight reported that the facilities in small high schools are "generally inferior”; 
seven reported "inadequate or inappropriate equipment.” Two weaknesses listed 
by six of the eleven studies were "heavy teaching loads" and "little or no effec- 
tive supervision of teachers" "Inexperienced administration" or "poor leadership" 
was named five times as was 'high costs." Two or more studies also mentioned 
the following as weaknesses: "social sterility," "limited extra-curricular program,' 

"underfinanced," "shortage of guidance and special services," "little teacher 
specialization" and "low salaries." 

Small high schools have long been regarded as poor schools because they en- 
deavored to imitate large schools and they were judged by the extent to which 
the imitation was successful. Until recently almost all efforts to improve 
secondary education in rural areas and small communities were confined to the 
elimination of the small high school. Too often the school district reorganization 
program of a state has been its only program to help youth in small schools. Rural 
areas are generally financially deprived areas and relatively limited local 
resources have been available for education. This has been compensated for in 
some states by a "sparsity" factor In state support ;diich recognizes that local 
sources should be supplemented more in small schools than in large ones. 

Small school leadership has generally been poor in terms of experience, formal 
training, and tenure. And one who has looked at small schools for a long time 
could theorize that small school administration has not inspired eager and promising 
men to stay where imitation was the goal and ^ere well identified school board 
members or other lay citizens have been anxious to compete with administrators 
rather than to advise, appraise, and support them. Add poor administrative leader- 
ship to these factors and the case is presented for the small school's lack of 
success in attracting and holding promising teachers. 

Until 1957 no organized and sustained effort of significant scale was mounted 
to look creatively and plan unique approaches for the improvement of unique 
institutions — the small high school. 

Finally, insufficient attention has been given to the development and use 
of area agencies which could provide shared personnel and cooperative services 
to small schools. 
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"Some of our critics look at this broe^ program and condemn it as 
unnecessary; as catering to 'fads and frills'; as providing too many elec' 
tives and, therefore, permitting youth to escape from vbat are supposed 
to be the more rigorous subjects. They either do net recognize the 
breadth of the educational needs and Interests \Ailch the unselected 
student-bodies of today's high schools possess or else they are vllling 
to see the needs and Interests of an educational elite served while those 
of other youth are neglected. "9/ 

Such statements emphasize that a broad program is imperative in the Merican 
high school. They do not deny the importance of general education, and most 
small schools have provided the "college preparatory" program as general education. 
But the unique organizational problems of small schools are related to program 
breadth. 

In 1893 the Committee of Ten 10/ recommended that 38 courses be taught in 
the secondary school, 14 of the courses were in foreign languages. There were 
no courses in non- academic subjects such as physical education, industrial or 
technical training, business education, art or music. The need for program 
breadth far exceeds that of 1893 because the high school is no longer selective 
and the needs of youth today are more complex. 

In 1953-54 a study of 21 small high schools in the foothills of the Catskill 
Mountains in New York indicated that the median number of offerings pe^: school 
was only 34. 11/ The schools ranged from 56 to 250 in 9-12 enrollment. Their 
offerings were Inadequate yet they were among the best financed and best staffed 
small schools in the world. (The communities are relatively poor in terms of 
local wealth but the support from state tax sources exceeds $600 per student.) 

How much more inadequate are the offerings in other small schools throughout 
the country! A suburban school in Bedford, N. Y. , offers over 120 different 
courses to approximately 800 students and yet it sends 50 students daily to a 
half-day program where an intermediate unit offers 14 more courses in vocational 
and technical education. Should the opportunities for rural youth be less than 
this? The staff resources available for a broad program diminishes much more 
rapidly than the variety of needs of students when one goes from Bedford to the 
Catskills. 

Today some large high schools are trying new methods of organization (includ- 
ing the school -within-a- school plan to obtain a "small school atmosphere") but 
most of them are still based upon the reconciliation of the needs for comprdien- 
slveness with the time demands of the Carnegie Unit, and this organization relies 
primarily upon the exposition and questioning a teacher can direct to groups 
(classes) of students. This method of achieving comprehensiveness is too expensive 
for. the small high school. Some effective adaptation to the needs of students and 
communities represented by small high schcols has occurred in the fields of 
vocational agriculture, vocational homemaking and business education. There has 
been effective, but infrequent use of correspondence courses in various fields. 

But endeavors to increase the variety of learning opportunities has often resulted 
in the adoption of eight- to- ten-period days for scheduling. The highly segmented 
day in small schools is supposed to spread the talents of small staffs over more 
courses, and short periods force "class -or iesnted" instruction and discourage 
creative teaching in a school setting inherently geared to informality, to small 



^ individual learning. Ihis inappropriate effort to imitate the large 

el^e^Srv ^mll high sehoola ee was the rural one-room 

recommendatione (by city superlntendenta) in 
1890 s that they be organized by gradea. Dr. Frank W. Cyr, 12/ of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, tjould say that small high schools need a new 
design and he would probably add . .they should no more be judged by the same 
f f®*, **^^*’®f large high schools than should an automobile be appraised by 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 



Uhtil 1957 iM significantly identifiable effort was made to improve the pro- 
^am 0 small spools since the Joint school-community endeavors reported by Olsen, 

W40<s and 1950's. M.ch of the citizen Interest and ’ 
achools typical of the 1950-1963 period sprang from the community 
specific coanminity school emphasis wdiloh held so much 
j^o^se for small s^ool improvement in the 30's and 40’s seems to have evaporated, 
fr-fun 8lowi“8 reports of specific school -community projects (predominantly 

M,o hitiT..,.. ^ ^ere the school aimed at improvement of the local community and 
a °'**™**'^®} resources of the community enriched the school programs. 

for obsS^Li™!°"l!l!'^J^ problems by youth and adults provided excellent opportunity 
for observations, the development of objective evidence and sound Judgment. The 

^ere school and community seemed best in small communities 

identity of youth and adults alike encouraged the establishment of 

^rBucLnfw Projects. The stories of the Sloane experiment in Kentucky, 

West (Virginia) cannery, Wilson Dam, Tennessee, Arthudale and Colloden, 

great adventures in education and many small communities had 
affluence or television or the lack of sufficiently 
return to prominence of ’’academic excellence” and the 
I curriculum in the minds of citizens and school people alike -- 

influences and others led to a failure to capitalize on fine 
examples set in Isolatea small communities in America. 



The professional staffs and the citizens Interested in small school Improve- 

euggestlons in community 

1 . , The small school administrator rsust be expert at community 

be con^ttity leadership if the high school educational program is to 

develrtnmpn^* Curriculum change involves community study and 

in ’’Standards of School Organization in Relation 
and culS“i^ Served, ’'14/ pointed out that there .re still vast social 

various rural communities and between rural and urban 
HenenftAn./. ^ ®®pi^c closer economlc ties, better communication and greater inter- 
hood a which matched homogeneous and heterogeneous rural neighbor- 

in favorino people in heterogeneous neighborhoods were consistent 

eLcatw J-’" education and they believe in a higher level of formal 

comparable homogeneous neighborhoods. The educator 
tradition oY- community -- decisions based upon cultural 

trator rL educational objectives. Though the school admlnis- 

nrovratn and incur failure by trying to move too fast in changing the school 

community in homogeneous situations, more often than not 
chool programs bove poreiatpd beca««« odtoi.ai.otK'aLo'L' nas not tried 
to raise expectations and enrich the learning setting. Community improvement — 
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change — is at the heart of the community school concept for rural schools. 

Under "Caiaracterlstics of the Small School”15/ the Catskill Area Project 
in Small School Design stated that ’’Human relations are basic” and ’’The school 
is an integral part of the community.” The small school’s strong identity with 
the community it serves enhances cooperation. It must be exploited if the small 
high school program is to avoid sterility. 

THE "ALL-THE-EGGS-IN-ONE-BASKET” APPROACH 



But even in the hey day of - the community school > jwuy state departments of 
education were too busy with school district reorganization or lacked funds to 
give adequate attention to both merger and small school improvement. The community 
school approach was subordinate to the idea that school district reorganization 
is the only way to handle the incurable weaknesses of the small high schools. 

No^ere was the general thinking about small high schools better illustrated 
than in Iowa in the late 1950' a. The state waa a national leader in reducing the 
total number of school districts and in reducing the number of inadequately 
programmed small .high schools. Paradoxically, the mergers in Iowa created enlarged 
districts called ’’community school districts,” but the resources available for 
education were sufficient only to create the districts and name them — there 
was little attention given to the special character of these still-small high 
schools. No concerted effort was made to Implement the community school concept 
or dwell upon the possibility of exploiting potential strengths of smallness. The 
advantages of reorganization were not sufficiently capitkllzed in many new districts 
and some state education department officials feared that Improvement of small 
schools would perpetuate those which were scheduled for reorganization. 

There were no doubt many exceptions to the above generalization about Iowa, 
but in varying degrees it typifies the plight of secondary education throughout 
most states — particularly where county units (Policy, financial and operational 
l^ntrol rest at the county level rather than at the local level.) do not exist. 

The creation of school districts with greater potential in human and material 
resources should be an obvious priority for state school systems, but the small 
school problem has not been treated comprehensively. Two complaints are lodged 
against the "all -the- eggs -in-one- basket” approach. (1.) Improvement In educational 
opportunities deserved by youth in "necessarily-existent” small high schools 
and youth who had no control over the perpetuation of other small high schools 
has been neglected. (2.) Given the desirability of school district reorganization, 
state legislatures have the power to achieve improved school district structure 
through means other than threat of financial reprisal or discreditation — means 

limit opportunity for youth in the small schools. West Virginia 
(in *933) created entirely new networks of local school districts overnight, thus 
illustrating legislative power to achieve "state master plans” of local districts. 
While this action may seem repugnant to those who cherish democratic action at 
the local level, it is nevertheless difficult to defend a state's use of sanctions 

against localities when it has the power to legislate the structural changes It 
has agreed to seek. 
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Fortutiately many states have worked out ways to stimulate Intense lay partici- 
pation in reorganization studies and the people— where there is good states region- 
al and local leadership— have acted responsibly by reducing the nusdber of districts 

In the United States from approximately 80,000 in 1952 to approximately 35,000 in 
1962. 

When the writer was a regional consultant for the Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction the need for school district reorganization was evidenced by 
several small high schools which offered less than 30 courses. Some very small 
schools offered as low as 12 courses. The tragic lack of opportunity was unreason- 
®^P®®8ive. Except for the schools represented by 11ns 11 in Table 1 ( follow” 
ing page) there was generally an inverse relationship between the cost of the educa- 
tional program and its quality and range. 

Illinois, Iowa, New York, Ohio, Washington and several other states have made 
notable progress in reorganization bvt special mention is due Colorado because it 
Is a marked exception to the '‘all-the-eggs-in-one-basket” approach. While making 
great progress in reducing the number os districts a vigorous project in small 
school Improvement has been in effect since 1957 involving cooperation between the 

state department of education and the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the 
Ford Foundation. 

"NECESSARILY-EXISTENT” SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Perhaps this balanced progress was one of the influences which led the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education to request Dr. Elble Gann, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education in Colorado, to make a 1960 survey to determine the extent of occur- 
rence of "necessarily-existent” small high schools in the United States and to 
assess the Interest in and commitment to experimentation designed to improve them. 

Dr. Gann contacted 35 states and visited 20. Most of them expressed interest 
in developing proposals for small school improvement. Despite the following con- 
tent of Dr. Gann's initial letter of contact, some states reflected a fear that 

small school improvement efforts might perpetuate small schools not "necessarlly- 
exlstent." 

"It is important to note that this project (the Rocky Mountain Area Project for 
small high school Improvement) has been operated as a complement to school dis- 
trict reorganization and has served to facilitate it in several instances. 

The Colorado State Department of Education's aggressive reorganization program 
and the BMAP have operated at the same period of time. During the 3-year term, 
the activities of reorganization have resulted in reduction of the numbers of 
school districts to fewer than 1/2 of those which existed in September, 1957. 

We have found that rural citizens, when they realize that the Department of Ed- 
ucation is taking positive steps to assist the necessarily existent small high 

school, have been more willing to vote favorably for wise district organization 
plans. "16/ 

For survey purposes Dr. Gann regarded small schools as those with less than 
200 in the upper four grades. At the time of his survey approximately 8500 such 
high schools existed out of a total of more than 25,000. Significantly, fourteen 
of the states visited had a total of 5500 small high schools and state officials 
reported 3600 of them to be necessarily existent. 17 / — — — — . 

Thus, we have perhaps the best documentation to date for the necessity for 
renewed attention to small high school improvement. 
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TABLE 1 



PUPIL TEACHER RATIOS AND HIGH SCHOOL TUITION COSTS IN THE 
745 DISTRICTS MAINTAINING APPROVED HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR THE 1957-1958 SCHOOL YEAR* 



Anniml i nen uncn « « ^ 

ui4^ jL^^i <f4^>uuux uui; 

on costs for the preceding school year as provided by Sections 279.18 and 282.20 
Code of lo^^a, 1954. These are actual costs and in some cases may e:<{;ceed the m ax 
ixnum tuition rates as oetermined by the Department of Public Instruction in 
accordance with Section 282*24. 



Line 

No* 


E5.gh School 
EuroXlmeat 


Ntcahcsr 

of 

Districts 


Average 
High School 
Pupil-Teacher 
Ratios 


High School Tuition Costs 
Grades 9-12 Inclusive 


High 


Low 


Average 


1 


0-24 


11 


6.0 


$1,169.22 


$574.34 


$786.17 


2 


25-49 


135 


9.4 


1,067.71 


305.60 


587.97 


3 


50-74 


146 


11.2 


968.00 


277,03 


545^3 


4 


75-99 


106 


12.9 


846.72 


343.54 


499.76 


5 


100-149 


147 


13.8 


957.24 


324.68 


488.80 


6 1 


150-199 


58 


15.3 


695.99 


292.14 


474.27 


7 


200-299 


60 


16.0 


639.90 


323.75 


451.80 


8 


300-399 


35 


18.4 


562.88 


282.42 


432.48 


9 


400-499 


12 


20.2 


515.07 


371.08 


418.90 


10 


500-599 


10 


21.1 


493.00 


350.28 


410.02 


11 


600-above 


25 


22.2 


681.76 


318.00 


452.53 




Totals or 
Averages 


745 


16.4 


$1,169.22 


$277.03 


$512.71 



PLEASE NOTE: This study shows that per- pupil costs tend to decrease as the 

size of the school increases. An important factor , which is not shown in the 
study, is that larger schools, since they make more efficient use of teachers. 
Invariably offer a broader and more comprehensive program for all the pupils. 
Schools having an enrollment of 600 high school pupils and above usually pay 
substantially higher salaries for teachers, which accounts for their slightly 
higher costs. 



♦Educational Bulletin, Department of Public Instruction, State of Iowa, 
January, 1958 




TEACHERS OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 

iT/amoto’s article, "The Picture Brightens for the Small High School, "18/ in- 
dicates that "• . ,a few years ago s m all high schools « • • were staffed hy teach- 
ers Vho were younger, less experienced, and less well educated than teachers in 
large schools. Further, these teachers received lower salaries, had heavier teach- 

- Q-Tv l ft *h*t crToiav^ 

- w ^ ^ *vn*wv* v/a. UUJ^44W^4r ^iXObU VrULCJUL' JLdX'gC**C$UUOuX C!Cl^f I ^ " 

In Iwamoto*s survey for the NEA he found the following comparisons: 

TABLE 2 

Teacher Comparisons, I96O-6I 



Small High Schools 
(less than 300 enrollment) 

60.3 



AU 

Schools 

36 

56.8 



Item 
Median age 

Percent of men teachers 
Median age, men 
Median age, women 
Percent with Bachelor’s degree 
Percent with Master’s degree 
Median years* experience 
Percent holding regular certificates 
Percent teaching uncertificated subjects 
Hours worked per week 
Median salary 

The differences in the table would aupear more significant if the small 
school sample had been removed from the "all school" figuree. This is true also 
of percentages cited later with reference to principEils. 

Teachers of small high schools rated themselves strongest in discipline, 
knowledge of subject matter, ability to work with students in activities and abil- 
ity to help students develop responsibility. They deemed themselves less able to 
handle brilliant or very slow students who are in classes with students of average 
ability « 

More than 40 percent of teachers of small high schools taught in two subject 
fields in 1960-61, and I8 percent taught three or more subject fields. Ninety- 
six and one half percent of the teachers taught two or more subjects aind more than 
75 percent tauight four or more different subjects. Eighteen percent taught six 
or more subjects. 
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thoush the number of preparations the small school’s teacher had eifeat. 
cn relatively small. One teacher in ei^t taught fewer t^ 

TO students per day and less than one in five taught more than 125 students. 

The median load for teacher(5 in small high schools was 88 students per teacher. 



Itony teachers and others believe that the small student load compensat5% 
tul ™ preparations and many classes taught by the typical teacher In 

the small school. The identity of each student and each teacher is great and 
there is opportunity for them to know each other well. The word ‘‘opportunity*’ 
xs ^nasized here because observation of many small schools has led the writer 
to the opinion that the potential advantages of Identity have not been pursued 
e majority of small schools. Even in some small schools where some creative 
teachers have built small group and Individuality into fertile learning settings, 
mny other teachers rely upon the pedantry of "class-oriented" lectures or 
question-answer-next-. question" discussion. Like other characteristics of small- 
ness, ^entity is not a strength unless appropriate use is made of it. Identity 
in . small villages and rural areas can harm constructive education efforts or 
other worthwhile community endeavors. Will the Increased identity of Invividuals 
in the rural South enhance or retard desegregation efforts? Where will deseg- 
regation proceed more smoothly or more rapidly - in Atlanta, or in remote rural 
areas and small villages in Georgia inhere the i 9 hite-<iegro ratio is appriKKioaately 
the same? Is it more likely in small schools or large ones that the janitor, 

teacher, or the school board cherk or the wife of the chairman 
4 ot education has more Influence on educational decisions than the 

administrative leader or the corporate body of the board of education? 



The small intimate community is natural setting for the development of 
v^derful teterpersonal relationships. It can also be a haven or refuge for 
Igots or demigods who lack the confidence to succeed in more populous places 
where their public visibility would be obscured. It can happen in the small 
school unless the school and community are conscious of potential strengths 
and eager to develop them constructively. 



Bohrson, Coordinator of the Western States Small Schools 
Project identified as an invalid assumption tha t becaus e of small numbers the 
small school has inherent strengths! " 



•Teachers have only a few students, and since all personnel live in and 
around the small community, the teacher automatical^ knows ths strengths, 
weaknesses, needs, interests, and potential life span of each student. 
Because of this closeness, the small school achieves all the maneuverabil- 
ity of the^ small family which can travel in one car, live out of one suit- 
case, and by casual conversation and random discussion, solve all life’s 
problems. 



"Of course, observation and study of the data belle these allegations. 

The teacher frequently accepts without scrutiny his instantaneous Insight 
into the needs of each student and forgets to seek supporting evidence 

parent^ previous teachers, or his own orderly obser- 
vations. The recent 6reer-1^rbeck study on high school programs supports 
this by indicating the small enrollment school less likely to adjust the 
number of credits and amount of academic subjects to the ability of the 
student. 
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*For those who cla^ organizational flexibility as a strength^ let's look 
at the class schedules* A sacqpXe of the schedules of small high schools 
a few years ago revealed little deviation from the classical checkerboard* 
Standard-length periods; carefully organized, positioned and labeled often 
fit the psychological and administrative needs of the teachers and the 
administrators • ‘ '19/ 

nowevex, Bohrson claims that any failure of small schools to develop ap»* 
propriate learning settings for students is not primarily attributable to re* 
latlvely poor teachers. 

I would here challenge those who have worked in a small school to show 
^ how teachers can be of low quality, an administration a good one, and 
have the condition of low quality persist* Surely the principal and/or 
the superintendent have some influence on the quality of the school and 
its programs. If the above assumption were true 'that low quality comes 
rrom unfit teachers in small schools, ' I would propose the fastest way to 
treat the problem would be to fire the administrator, \dio is usually re- 
sponsible for the Instructional program and cirriculum, and who recommends 
hiring, retaining, or dismissing the faculty members of the school, Ac- 
tually, in my judgment, based upon visiting, speaking, observing and in 
coordinatlsig programs for small schools, the per cent of dedicated) able, 
resourceful, and intelligent teachers in these schools is as high as in 
any other arbitrary grouping which we might analyse. But because the 

point is the leadership, the commitment and hidden excellence of 
the faculty are sometimes stifled or, at best, prevented from flourishing 
by substandard administration, "20/ 

Thus Iwamoto, through a statistical research study for the NBA, and Ralph 
Bohrson, through extensive observation of and opportunity to work with teachers 
In si^ll schools, support the contention that differences in the quality of 
teachers in small and large schools are diminishing. New York State is a good 
^a^le where favorable salary and tenure legislation is helping small schools 
hold good teachers* The beginning minimum salary in the state is $4400 and 10 
sala^ increments of at least $200 each is mandated if the teacher continues 
se^ice in the same school system* If all the teachers in New York's small 
schools were on minimum scale in 1961-62, the median salary would have been 
approximtely $6000 assuming an experience factor similar to the median exrer- 

^ small schools throughout the country, and assuming ncne 
of Master's degrees* Those with Z^aster's degrees in New York are guar- 

anteed $200 more* It would be interesting to see what influence this favorable 
salary policy has on the immigration of teachers from other states* Observation 
leads to the opinion that the influx from other states — particularly the New 
England States — is great, the teachers are well-prepared and many have advanced 

But individual examples of good teachers in small schools will do little 
to bring new design in programs unless there is excellent school leadership and 
excellent consultative services* The spread of good practice will occur only 
where there is community support for a changed program and wise leadership which 
enlists the participation of all teachers in the planning and impiementing* 
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Every teacher can Improve, every teacher can learn something new in the use 
of mechanical aids, new materials, new content* Every teacher can Xeam to 
work with school aides and profit from good consultative service. Every 
teacher can learn more about individual students, 

A few years ago the coordinator of the Catsfcill Area Project in Small School 
that only an excellent teacher could teach multiple classes suc«» 
cessfully and he discouraged a project associate from encouraging apparently 
poor teachers to at&rt nmii-inie Sk T>««4c< 4m%^^ ^ ^ ItvVS 

should we not encourage them to change especially when they are apparently 

not succeeding with present methods?'* And, of course, good things happened* 

The teacher who had previously dominated classes with lectures could no longer 
^ part of the multiple class work independently while the 

worked with the rest of the studentif?. Suae teachers who may not have been class- 
iiled as talented according to traditional criteria found the new life exciting 
and made great iit^rovement in their effectiveness with students* 

The small high school can be a wonderful place for staff and students if 
the staff realizes that the strengths of smallness have to be sought out and 
constructively exploited* 

Iwanoto and Bohrson also provide background and important information about 
the administration of small high schools* Direct oon^arison of the former's 
statistics to the latter's observation is inappropriate because the survey deals 
with ’ principals of small high schools" whereas Bohrson discusses the "chief 
administrators" of small schools* These persons are not always the same* 

"... the typical principal of a small high school is a man 40 years old, 
who has a llaster's degree and 14 years of school experience. His work 
week is 55 hours long, and he is paid $6,181 a year. His school enrolls 
145 students and his staff includes nine classroom teachers, one part-time 
librarian, one part-time secretary, and one full-time custodian. He has 
no other assistants or school aides* He did not conduct inservice training 
in 1960-61 but conducted a preschool workshop and called an orientation 
meeting for his new teachers. He believes that the consolidation of his 
high school with other schools would be wise and favors such action. The 
nearest high school is 9.5 miles away, outside of his own school district, 
and has an enrollment of 110 students! This picture of the median prl^ll 
pal of small high schools is far better than what the writer expected* 
Generally, the median principal of small high schools compared well with 
the median principal of high schools in general, 

"The median age of principals of small high schools, 40 years, is five 
years younger than the median age of principals in all high schools, 45 
years, but this difference is too small to be important. 

•The percentage of principals of small high schools with Master's degrees, 

68 percent, is smaller than for that of high* school principals in general, 

81 percent, but the encouraging point is that in 1960, 42 percent of the 
principals of small high schools went to school for which they received one 
or more college credits, and 84 percent of the Master's degrees held by the 
principals were obtained in the field of education, including school admin- 
istration and secondary education. 
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’Principals of small hl^ schools had a median of 14 years of school ex- 
perience, The average of such experience for high school principals in 
general was years • , • • Cne point of concern is that only two of the 
>. t years accounted for experience as supervlsi^^ principal. 



following characteristics of principals of small high schools did not 
votjr wxtn size of small hi^ schools^ school accreditatjU^^ or pattern of 
school organization: the median age^ proportion of men and women princi- 

pals ^ recency of training;^ years of experience^ and the median hours or 
work week. 

The following characteristics increased with school size: percentage of 
principals with lister's degrees; median numiber of years of experience as 
supervising principal; salaries paid; percentage of principals conducting 
inservice training and preschool workshops; and the availability of assist- 
ant principals) secretaries) custodians) and lihrarlans, ”21/ 

!•»» Bohrson’s main concerns is that) 'The chief school administrator of 

the s^ll school is the only one who can really do anything about true ln 5 )rovc- 
^nt, ^d Bohrson claims that most small school administrators are not pro- 
ficient in this task of school improvement, 

Xn every case which I*ve observed) where there is forward mot ion^ a vig- 
orous educational climate) and a spirit that school work can be a combln- 
ation of high adventure and contribution to mankind, there Is an excellent 
a^inlstration available. Where the opposite is true, there is an educa- 
tional undertaker in charge. My observations and studies have demonstrated 
to my satisfaction that there is an adequate supply of good teachers who 
will do the job, if shown the way and given the incentive, 

"But the supply of able leaders is woefully lacking. There are too few 
good leaders and too many who worship the tenq>le of mediocrity, "22/ 

No one would quarrel with the Importance of excellent administration. And 
leaders in rural education must heed the challenge for finding and developing 
better administration in schools serving rural areas. Yet it seems a bit In- 
c^eistent to say that there is ", , , an adequate supply of good teachers who 
will do the job, if shown the way and given the incentive ," and to Ignore the 
possibility that the administrators in small schools might have the same oppor- 
tunity for Improvement ”, , , If shown the way and given the Incentive," 

boards much share responsibility with the administrator when there 
is Insufficient clerical and secretarial assistance and when the administrator's 
teaching duties relegate school leadership to secondary importance. Good lead- 
ership demands move help and more time. 



What about the re-education and the stimulation of existing and oncoming 
administrators? Where does such help exist for rural administrators? Prior 
to 1957 it was practically non-existent. The Rural Department of the NBA did 
a good job of encouraging administrative statesmanship for school district re- 
organization and it went far beyond state departments of education in gathering. 






disseminating and providing references to literature on new practises in rural 
educatlon« But there was a dearth of new practice to write about and these ad** 
minlstrators and the teachers lacked appropriate guidance. But in 1957 some 
highly significant projects were initiated. The Rocky Mountain Area Project in 
Colorado and the Catskill Area Project in Small School Design were inaugurated 
with the assistance of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Professor 
Frank J, Cyr^ of Teachers College^ Columbia University ^ and hij former student > 
Dr, EXble Gann^ Assistant Commissioner of Education) in Colorado^ were leaders 
iu pi.aanxng a new small school design idiich departs from imitation and recog* 
nizes the uniqueness of smallness. No design in a dynamic setting should be 
final) but there was effort to get small school educators to forsake program 

rigidity and formality. "Flexibility in program is the key to small school 
design, "23/ 

The Colorado and New York Projects each reflected design elements identi* 
fied by Cyr, Gann and others. The elements of the Colorado Project grew from 
the identification of rural school problems, and the Catskill Project first 
identified the characteristics of the small school. Both projects experimented 
with multlple*»classes (one teacher working with tv?o or different "classes" in 
the same time), correspondence courses, flexible scheduling, and technological 
devices and materials. The Catskill Project also used school aides (an aide 
who helps more than, one teacher) and shared servlc&ts whereas the Colorado Pro* 
ject worked on small group techniques (grouping within a single "class") and 

use of community resources. Both px ejects developed programs for talented 
youth* 

Of course the ideas in the projects were not absolutely new, but with the 
exception of shared services and correspondence courses they had little visi- 
bility among small rural schools and they never had opportunity for the 
development made possible through the suppoi provided by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, The Fund also sponsored the Goddard College program 
where college students were seat to remote rural schools to bring new opportun- 
ities to them. Art, music, physical education, foreigh languages and other 
subjects where youth were without trained teachers were suddenly made available 
to rural children and youth. 

The subsequent development of the Texas Small Schools Project and the Wes- 
tern States Gmail Schools Project evidence the success of the endeavors initiated 
in 1957 to help rural secondary education. Today there is far more material to 
reads more schools to visits, more practice to observe for the rural administra- 
tors and teachers seeking ways to a new school design. The potential for Im- 
proving administration is greater than it was six years ago — but it needs 
further and better development. 

Educational leadership for ru3P«l schools is not Isolated to the local chief 
school administrators. Some teacher education institutions should specialize 
on propams for teachers in sim^ll schools, at least a few graduate schools should 
specialize la the preparation of administrators for rural schools. Consultative 
services from state education departments should recognize the uniqueness of 
smallness and learn how best to help rural schools, (An example: the Bureau 
of Business and Distributive Education in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment recently - 1962 - published a booklet entitled, "Multiple-Class Teaching 
Procedures Used in Small Group Experimental Business Education Classes,") 
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But If drastic ini|>rovemerLt is to be made In the administrators of small 
schools two considerations are vital « 



1® Experimentation in small school improvement must continue and published 
reports of the work must be more numerous* Though a great deal of mimeographed 
and spirit*»duplicated reports have beeti made by teachers and administmtors in 
small schools, tlisy need editing, large quantity printing and distribution and 
"u important they need to be vastly supplemented by special resources which 
should emanate from at least cue resource center for developing materials for 
rural schools. Perhaps this could be the Rural Department of the NEA or the 
U. S. Office of Education. 



2. The combined leadership of the state education departments and the 
Intermediate or county units muct be much improved if substantial improvement 
Is to be made by local administrators. Chief administrators of local schools 
need to share more than teachers and facilities •••• the^ need to share ideas p 
share responsibility for the improvement of education beyond the provincial 

single district. They need opportunity to work with excellent 
aminlstration of an intermediate or county superintendency so that the resources 
of the entire area can be properly used to supplement local programs. There 
needs to be further study to find better ways to enhance cooperation among dis- 
tricts and among administrators in these larger areas. If present intermediate 
units are too small to provide needed services to local schools the units should 
be merged and enlarged. 

Sven in the county unit systems (the structure which supposedly has lidierent 
strengths for the promotion of efficiency and equality of educational opportunity, 
and where all administrators are part of a single administrative unit) there are 
obvious communication problems among schools. There is often lack of materials i, 
lack of supervisors, lack of clarity in jou definitions. (What is the relation- 
ship of the county office supervisor to the building principal? How does the 
counselor s relationship to the local principal differ from his relationship 
to the county director of pupil personnel services?) 

The substantial differences, which often exist from school to i?*chool are 
not limited to the so-called "separate-but-equal” schools. The compromise be" 
tween tradition-culture and desirable educational objectives mentioned by Kxalt- 
low are too often skewed heavily coward tradition-culture when attendance areas 
are designed. In the opinion of this writer the calibre of local building prin- 
cipals and appointed county office personnel in the South is above that of the 
county superintendents in those states where the county superintendent Is elect- 
ed and his educational qualifications are of less importance to the people than 
his political .p'f. zy affiliation. (There are three "pure" county unit states 
wiiora aii districts are county systeo:^ — Florida, Nevada and West Virginia. 
Maryland has one city district and Louisiana has three. The typical adminis- 
trative unit in 10 other states in the Southeast is the county uniti but the 
units are more liberally interspersed with city systems. Most of these states 

have popularly elected county superintendents, seven have elected state super- 
intendents.) 



The comparison of quality is even more unfavorable to the elected inter- 
mediate unit superintendent* The ^seakest intermediate units throughout the 
Hldvest are those xdiere the county superintendents and the state superintendents 
are still elected* (Six Midwest states elect state superintendents or commis- 
sioners of education by popular vote* Some of these states elect the interme- 
diate - county - superintendents* So strong is the conviction that election 
of education officials is wrong that the Wlsconisn county superintendents drafted 
and recommended legislation that the elective process used for their owu selec- 
tion be dropped In favor of board appointment*) 

Give local administrators the assistance and incentive — give them the 
benefit of new materials, new resources for rural education and better leader- 
ship at the state and intermediate or county level — and a substantial nuoaber 
will measure up to the demands of secondary education in rural America. 

FACILITIES 

Many of the rural high schools which were built prior to 1930 were rela- 
tively poor stnuctures with limited space within and limited grounds without* 

The primary weaknesses in facilities related to libraries, science laboratories, 
shops, office space, gymnasia and related facilities, lunch rooms and small play- 
grounds* The small and Inadequate facilities were often shared by elementary 
and junior high school students in the same building* But the Public Works 
Administration of the 30 *s and tmr buildings demanded by school reorganizations 
have greatly in^roved the facility situation for many rural high schools* Also, 
the po8t»war affluence of farmers in the late 40 *s encouraged the passage of 
bond Issues which would have likely been defeated in other times* Thus, the 
facility situation has improved — but it is far short of the facilities needed 
for a modem education* 

There are four major reasons school building needs in many rural areas 
are critical* (1,) There is still widespread need for school district reorgan- 
ization and many needed new buildings cannot be financed unless the resources 
of the potential new district are pooled* But reorganization does not guarantee 
new and needed buildings* Even enlarged rural districts often have limited 
resources for buildings* Sometimes, after a combination of local and state 
leadership and pressure has resulted in the creation of a new district, the 
district lacks the ability and/or the willingness to marshal the resources for 
building* The writer knows of newly reorganized districts where bond issues 
have been defeated several times just because the various parts of ghe new dis- 
trict could not agree on the location of the school or upon the amount of moufiy 
It takes to house the new educational program properly* (2.) There are legis- 
lative and regulatory provisions at the state level which prohibit buildings 
idiere local financial resources are minimal or numbers of students to be enrolled 
are small* (3*) There is drastic need for state and federal financial assist- 
ance to assist local communities to erect needed school buildings* (4*) Even 
where new buildings have been erected or approved by the ^»o^:ers, the designs are 
too often not adapted to the uniqueness \diich should characterize modernized 
programs In small high schools* 
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The most hopeful signs with respect to buildings for rural youth today 
are the continuation of school district reorganization where' it is needed and 
reasonable, and the Interest in new design for small high schools. The 1955 
Yearbook for Rural Education 24/ indicated that new buildings in rural coimmm* 
Ities should be (!.•) planned for conammity use, (2.) designed for multiple use 
and flexibility cf space, and (3.) built on large sites appropriately located 
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(Sltetf should oe a mxnxinuia ox lu acres ror eacn 



high school, plus one acre for each hundred students* But this minimum would 
be unacceptable in some states* Wherever reasonable and possible, Engelhardt- 
Engelhardt and Leggett, Educeitional Consultants, recommend a minimum of 30 acres 
for a rural high school*) 



In Designs for__Small High Schools * 25/Glendon Nimnicht and Arthur Partridge 
have produced the finest publication available for helping planners of rural 
high schools avaid the pitfalls of imitation of large schools* 

Through the support of Educational Facilities liaboratorles, Inc* and the 
agency of the Educational Planning Service of Colorado State College, the authors 
have developed suggestions and schema and they show examples of small school 
facilities for multiple-classes in various subjcsct-matter areas, and they deal 
effectively with design problems for music, shops, gyms, auditoria and other 

portions of the school* The Importance of this publication is illustrated by 
this excerpt* 

"Actually the problems in planning a good small high school building sre more 
complex and difficult than those presented inplmming al^rge school* For 
example, a large school can be planned to include a laboratory for physics, 
one for chemistry, and one for biology, while the smaller school is limited 
to one laboratory and that must serve all of these functions* The same 
kind of problem is presented by all subject fielcls, that is, teaching sta- 
tions cannot be as specialized in small schools as they are in larger ones* 
While the problems are more cooplex in small schools, less systematic study 
has been given to planning them* "26/ 

In further demonstration of their insight into the small high school prob- 
l<cmi, the authors wrote: 



’In order to offer advanced courses in science, mathematics and foreign 
languages, schools are scheduling different courses under the same teachers 
in the same room at the same time* Such comibinations actually increase 
flexibility of scheduling because students may have more than one oppor- 
tunity during the day to take a particular course* Thus, Instead of having 
to choose Art 1 during the first period only or Crafts III during the fourth 
period, students in all hi^ school grades might be able to take art during 
any period of the day. The same is true or industrial arts, mechanical 
drawing and business education* "27/ 

And they should have added, "* , , and other courses*" 

The illustrations provided by Rlmnicht and Parttldge make clear concepts 
about multiple-use and flexibility of space. The publication is a "must" for 
any district contemplating the building of a new fttnall high school* 
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^ Muodeiing of an exiating school? The above-meationed book 

®“ *=*'® remodeling. If the district ia lucky 
many of the existing walla in its high school building will be non-bearing - t i d 
larger spaces might be developed. If the district is typical, the e«!crftr 
school it has may not easily have space divisions revamped. Frank Anderson, 
that'*^” Colorado s portion of the Kestem States Small School Project, says 



. . . conventional rooms should be provided with resource she.lves and 
cabinets; study centers; portable or folding partitions containing chalk- 
boards and display boards; and ample electrical outlets for a variety of 
projection equipment, tape recorders and individual viewing ecjuipment. 

Acoustical surfacing of floors and ceilings provides for necessary sound 
control, ”28/ ^ 

If facility problems in rural high schools are to be solved it is imper- 
ative to have more school district reorganisation, more state and federal ?r j- 
sistance in financing. There has been some breaktliirough on the physical design 
tor 8^11 high schools — a breakthrough which should facilitate the program 
redesign for secondary education in rural areas. The Nimnicht-Partridge booklet 
and the publications of the small school research projects will be of great 

assistance to those planning remodeling old buildings or the construction of 
new ones. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND SQUIPMISNT 

The rural high school has long been noted for Inadequacy in instructional 
materials and equipment. Iwamoto's ^/survey investigated availability and 
adequacy of libraries, textbooks, movie projectors, filmstrip or slide projectors, 
wall maps, television receivers and secretarial and business machines. It is 
striking that most principals in the survey reported availability of all items 

except television receivers and they regarded the material and equipment as 
"adequate,” ^ 

The judgment of theiprincipals indicates that they are satisfied with too 
little, because opportunity to visit a great number of small schools and com- 
pare their equipment with that in larger schools would convince most people 
that the former are poorly equipped. Furthermore, presenc.e of equipment does 
not signify regular use. One of the discoveries in the Catskill Area Project 
x^as that teachers began to use equipment x^hich had long lain unused on closet 
shelves. Movies were used more frequently but the instniment resurrected and 
used most was the tape recorder. 

Not only are most small schools under-equipped whe?;i compared to larger 
schools, they should have proportionately more equipment. They have greater 

need to supplement staff resources with films, tapes, records and other program- 
med materials. 

The small school should have extensive library materials available and 
I aixJs, including the newer forms of progranuned learning,, and all 

should be in daily use. The apparent indignity which some state departments 
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of education and many educators in small schools attach to correspondence courses 
deprives thousands of rural youth of rich learning opportunities. The materials 
of the Extension Division of the University of Nebraska are excellent. The 
University of Wisconsin is currently redesigning correspondence courses and 
several other universities throughout the country, as well as the American School 
and the International Correspondence School, are producing valuable materials. 

A correspondence course study group of the Catskill Area Project evaluated over 
lOO courses and made recommendations concerning their use, especially in New 
York State. The study group also prepared a booklet advising teachers and stu- 
dents how to use supervised correspondence courses* 

Professor Frank Cyr has said that the small school of the future will one 
day shift its investment of funds as have farmers over the past 40 years. Years 
ago a farmer's major cost was in his laad and buildings. But now the equipment 
outlay for modem farming is staggering and sometimes far exceeds the cost of 
land and buildings* But the farm is more productive and so shall be the small 
rural high school when it has all the advantages which can reasonably be brought 
to it by modem technology. Television from an airplane flying over the Mid- 
west is bringing some high quality Instruction into the small schools in parts 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Hichlgan and Wisconsin. The best Insttuc- 
tlon which can be filmed, audio-recorded or printed should be available to the 
most remote of America's schools* 

COUNTY UNIT SYSTEMS 

The advantages for efficiency in county unit systems have not eliminated 
amall high schools in the Southeast and in Nevada. Sparsity is not a function 
of administrative organization and many “necessarity-existent'* small high schools 
are on the scene. However, many other small high schools are operating because 
Interests such as village pride or maintenance of segregation have opposed a 
more appropriate alignment of attendance centers. The South has three major 
problems with respect to rural education. How can educational efficiency achieve 
a higher priority than the retention of the dual school system? How can the 
total resources for educAtion be increased? How can the programs for youth in 
small schools be improved? 

It will take extremely creative and courageo»ia administrators and school 
boards to cope successfully with school desegregation problems. Most of the 
desegregation in the South has been in the cities and towns — the pace may be 
much slower in rural areas. Some systems have treated all schools alike and 
desegregation in rural and urban schools has advanced as one movement. Some?, 
systems have adopted a gradual course of desegregation w!ilch starts xdith child- 
ren in the lower grades and goes progressively through the system year by year. 
Some have started with a few selected students at the high school level. 

Desegregation is pertinent to the improvement of rural education. Not ’ 
onl^ are "separate-but-equal'* schools usually not eiqual, but small schools in 
financially deprived areas do not have the resources to compensate for their 
size. A consultant to a rural county unit system in the South was tempted to 
recommend instruction by an intensive closed circuit television system or suggest 
the creation of one huge high school in the center of the county for all youth. 
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have been two iianediate 

lor^li instruction could have been improved and opportunity 

for all would have been extended. But even if the problems of deseeree^lL 
were miraculously solved, the South in many places wLld have insSfSw « 

eraraL"° significantly higher quality education pro^mf f tS fS- 

oral aid needed for so many years continues to be of primaiy S^^tance! 

by stud^f Lf “etes can be improved 

PTOlectf ®But tip » I. ? ®^°Phing some of the practices of the small scLol 

inTbf "t “SneMrsuS^isorf fhouidtram^^ 

.r^s; jsr“- = 

INTERMEDIATE UI'IITS 

pape/u‘‘i 8 tpwiii?!*i®!® discussed in more detail in another 

in the smalf commiiiii^^ Relati^flv^ education somewhat removed from the people 
smaller auton^^s^ 

dgencies (often Include most of the school « ^4 

a aars • ".~s“,.isra;:,-b£a“r’’ 

Pt.5»n« -tric.s and the state education departments. Local districts are oen* 

s'ir.SLst„i.a:iri;^rna 

to separately provide fer^handlipiLa ® achools would be unable 

cation, data priceiSnf children, technical and vocational edup 

and distribution, and id’?®-®!"®®?® materials development 

.■sss KjstipT- 

guidance and other^specirUsL The 

other occasions studLL wouJd 

tral guidance center is imoortant ^^*0° canter^ The cen- 

will have fully trained counselors for aomp ualikely that most schools 

service ..ducatL^prog^^^^ <^ondu<^t in- 

cher-coumielors. ^ocal teachers could become tea- 
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Glvn- ^MorSfl <n*f^**^^*^ developed programs for talented youth. 

i™tv sr°°“ in literature! frt! musifandl!!!! 

Iwnty-seven schools near the State University in Oneonta, H Y send students 

to Saturday morning classes in humanities, math and science Tea!h!!s 

Mountain Area Project cooperatively ’developed TsSr f^SfLfs^^ 

d^Jiuts inviuch lectures and dl.qetlR«^nno r.r«v^ u ! . 

ine dian^ «fl /T" *'*'* ucacners or visit- 

uaavailibie trthem lectures from authorities personally 

area aLuL ®“deavors are enhanced if there is an 

things each caLJ ^ w^ those 

sistlM%ha^i^«?®A?®I!‘ ®* intermediate unit is not only charged with as- 
imnny-rf - distncts in their cooperative program efforts, he plays an 

k! loSi SstelL!" betoeen the state education departnlnt and 

ment offlciai'^^i ! % instances he serves as a state education depart- 

bSn! leL ,®dT ®“”® regulatory duties. But these duties 

InwM^ef TW w i"Vortant as the demand for leadership and services 

leadership which helps release the leadership potential of 
intsma.i'i » ® a^lnistrators is the most appropriate. An over-aggressive 

caSf i^the**! f '’® ®®®“ ® competitor rathir than a 

?-® administrators. If he does nothing, he and his 

subject to ridicule. Effective county and intermediate units 

clalized service®™”^^®^ i° hisb schools if they ate to benefit from spe- 

data nrfeeHMi' P“sonnel, special education centers, technical schools and 
of the future.* °***” automated equipment which must serve the rural sctool 



COHCLDSIOK 

and l“ser consolidated schools 

Desi^ P*‘ysically patterned after the schools shown in 

i eree lncludln o~7‘^ ^ ' ^^ Schools .30/ The schools will have every modem conven- 

individual carrels where programmed lessons may be delivered 

Md^Mearch environments such as university laboratories 

to play the role of a priest-king in S,ame?ia and study p^ob- 

conmunicationL^and^L^^°*^?‘^’*^^'^ storage of crops, transportation methods, 

quences of their der<I-r they can make decisions and see the conse- 

respect to the economy and culture of the an- 

why should thev are used by Industry to train employees, 

wny snouid they not bti used in rural education? ^ 

<Ji8tc®ml/fe!®suLT»i VT®i r SaclUtles operated by an Interme- 

special or technical education. Specialized testing will be 

° /®^ the computer and specialized counseling handled by regular staff 

lng!Larntec^icti!lt!”^ll’^r'“ a*?" /“*er»®di.ata unit. Schedules of teach 
thi ae!!^n! of ^'>^e8i>lar. Time will become 

r !L h!i !f ■ student, accommodating his need for field trips, and for 

remedial attention to some subjects. Short and frequent periods of practice 
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will be provided in skill subjects and longer periods will allow reflection 
and discussion of important concepts, problems and issues with peers and teachers* 
The French Student in a remote mountain school may see his “Ixve” teacher 
on Monday mornings (she will be teaching in three or four other schools on the 
other days) but he iTill have synchronized audio and visual practice sessions 
with the computer and be able to talk periodically with the teacher by phone-p** 
either by voice, typewriter, or both. 

Teachers in small miral schools will be versatile and be able to assist 
students in several subjects, but they vzill be relieved of some of the infor- 
mation-giving tasks which can be handled automatically* They will thus have 
time to study individual students and their learning needs* Though the compu- 
ter is at a central location the teacher can get laservice education at a 
carrel, and she can use the typewriter console to modify a particular computer 
program for a particular student due to react to the program the next day* 

Adults will continually use the school for education ana retraining* 

Is such a rural school likely to be possible in the future? It would be 
possible now if America had a more intense conanitment to education. But the 
revitalization of rural high schools need not await miracles or computers -- 
redesign can spread rapidly now if administrators, teachers and citizens delib- 
erately work for it* One last reminder* The redesign of rural high schools — 
the use of multiple classes, flexible schedules, technological equipment, sthool 
aides, etc* — should not be used as a defense against needed school district 
reorganization* Those who would covet smallness and use this new program to 
perpetuate it would do disservice to themselves and their children. The design 
is becoming a reality — it offers refreshing hope for people who have not asked 
enough of education. But it is not an answer unto itself — it is part of a 
total picture of improvement possibilities for rural secondary education. 
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